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twenty-four famines with an estimated total of 28* million deaths in
the second half. Warning signals of the growing unrest came from
regions so widely separate as Bengal and the Deccan.

The zemindars, beneficiaries of the Permanent Settlement, exac-
ted heavy and unauthorised cesses of various sorts with virtual impu-
nity, for they felt assured of the Government's patronage and knew
all the wiles that paid in the new-fangled law-courts. In Pabna dis-
trict in 1872-73, the tenants banded themselves together in opposition
to these attempts, called themselves bidrohis or rebels, and the move-
ment acquired the character of a no-rent campaign. Some
"excesses" were, of course, committed, and a few houses burnt and
pillaged, but Government reports show that serious outrages were
rare. Additional police were sent to the disturbed area, but even
after many arrests were made and 147 convicted, there was no abate-
ment of the movement which spread through most of the Pabna
district and into Bogra. The connection between this movement and
the Muslim insurgence under the name of Wahabi or Ferazee is seen
from the Bengal Administration Report of 1871-72 : " In the south-
eastern districts of the Delta, where, as in most districts of Bengal
proper, the agricultural ryots are chiefly Mohamedans, it is the
fashion, whenever a landlord quarrels with his tenants, to stigmatise
the latter as ' Ferazees', a sect professing reformed tenets and doc-
trines of equality, and to attribute to their conduct a political
character. . . . Although there is, the Lieutenant-Governor believes,
no serious element of disaffection in their religion ' per se ', still the
Ferazee doctrines, which so many of them profess, might, in the
event of serious agrarian questions, form a bond and a rallying cry
among them, and this part of the country is thus not without some
elements of political anxiety."1*

Sir George Campbell's report, just quoted, mentioned specifically
the districts of Dacca and Backergunj. The report for the next year,
1872-73, records that those were days Cl when the ryots of Eastern
Bengal have learnt to unite for common action." As late as 1875, the
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, wrote in a Minute : " In
parts of Eastern Bengal there seems to be a disposition among the ryots
to combine in something like leagues and unions. The object of such
combinations may be various. If any success were obtained by these
means, there is always a chance that the ryots might begin to combine
in refusing to pay rent, whereon the zemindars might try to collect by
force. The consequences of a combination with this object would be
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